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Tur undersigned have been requested by the 
Protestant Christians of France to lay before their 
brethren in the United States the following appeal. 
The original document is in our possession. A 
copy of the appeal was sent to every Protestant 
church in France. This, when signed by the offi- 
cers of the Church, was returned to the Commit- 
tee at Paris who had the matter in charge. When 
all the signatures had been obtained, the several 
eopies of the address were bound in volumes, 
and these have been forwarded to the care of 
the subscribers. The signatures number five 
thousand four hundred and forty-three. They 
include the names of the Pastors, Elders, and 
Deacons of all the “ Reformed” churches of 
France; the Pastors and Elders of all the Evan- 
gelical churches constituted upon the Augsburg 
Confession; and the Pastors and other officers of 
all the Independent Churches, 1. e., those Congre- 
vational, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist 
churches that are independent of the state. 

The undersigned have had no agency, not even 
by way of suggestion, in the preparation of this 
appeal, and are simply the selected agents of the 
Committee at Paris to bring it to the knowledge 
of American Christians. They respectfully re- 
quest the editors of newspapers, both religious and 
secular, throughout the country, to aid in giving it 
the widest circulation. 

Atsert Wooprurr, 44 Front St. 
Joserpu P. THompson, 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church. 

New York. Sept. 26, 1857. 





The Protestant Christians of France to all their 
Brethren in the United States ef America, Greet- 
ing and Peace through Jesus Christ: 

BretHRen :—We come to you with a few words 
which we have so long held back that they weigh 
heavily upon our consciences. Yes, for a long 
time past—and we ought to have told you of it—we 
have followed you through the great and solemn 
erisis to whieh your noble country is a prey ;—we 
make your griefs and prayers ourown. Forgive a 
silence which, hed it continued, would, in our 
view, have become a want of faithfulness, 

A question glowing with interest meets us 
whenever we turn our thoughts toward the other 
side of the Atlantic—a® question upon which re- 
cent events have concentrated the attention of all 
Europe—a question, in fact, so nearly allied to the 
honor of Protestantism, that we may uo longer 
pass it by unnoticed. Swavery, (is it necessary to 
name the word ?)—this is the subject upon which 
we would now open our hearts to you. 





Do we come before you as judges, as accusers? 
By no means. Our only aim is to make known to 
you our thoughts, our unanimous conviction, so as 
io encourage some, charitably to warn others, and 
openly to refute the calumnies brought against our 
common faith. 

Yo you know what language daily greets our 
ears’ “ Protestantism,” they say, “and Suavery 
agree wonderfully well. In the United States this 
odious institution numbers many Christians 
amongst its advocates ; they preach and pray in its 
behalf, they labor to extend its territory. And 
this Slavery, for which they thus act, is the selling 
of families by retail; the breaking up of mar- 
rage; the yearly recruiting of the market with 
men, Women, and children, picked one by one from 
the plantations of Virginia and Kentucky ; it is, 
in short, a monstrous thing, not merely revolting 
© pious minds, but at variance with the first ele- 
ments of humanity. Nevertheless, the Protest- 
ants of America accept this state of things; they 
deem it in acgordance with the Gospel, and the 
Protestants of Europe undoubtedly think as they 
do, or they would have vented their feelings in one 
strong outcry of grief and disapprobation !” 

Brethren, we must not give our enemies occasion 
for such language. As for us, we feel the neces- 
sity of proclaiming abroad that there is not amongst 
us one advocate of slavery. There is not among 
us one single Christian who has been able to re- 
concile with the law of love and holiness the 
night of possession in one man over another, the 
making merchandise of immortal beings, the bar- 
barous breaking up of family ties, the suppression 


of marriage, the unavoidable increase of immoral 


relations. 

We know that under the economy of the Old 
Teetament—an economy which no longer exists— 
Slavery as well as Polygamy was tolerated; bat 
tolerated with such restrictions that the law of 
Moses had almost suppressed it. We know that 
iifterw ards, at Rome and in Greece, the Apostles, 
‘rought face to face with Slavery, (and this Slavery 
was widely different from yours, since everything in 
the laws of those heathen nations favored eman- 
Cipation,)—the Apostles, we say, faithful in this to 
‘heir principle of never interfering with the civil 

aw, did not and could not pronounce a decree of 

‘egal abolition, since such a proclamation on their 

art would have rendered impossible the spiritual 

tvoution for which they labored, by transform- 
ug it into a social revolution. But we also know, 

‘iat at the same time they spread throughout the 

Whole world fruitful principles, whose develop- 

"nt must everywhere overthrow that deplorable 
“stitution kaown under the name of Slavery. 

Do not imagine that we fix our thoughts upon a 
*w exceptional cases of cruelty, or that we dony 
the kindness and gentleness of many a slavehold- 
‘. We say that, independently of the cruelty of 
‘me and the kindness of very many masters, 

avery, such as it inevitably is, such as your 

‘s and official declarations define it to be, is a 
“ost terrible calamity. 


m 


Uo not think either that we pretend to exalt 
selves above you. Our own evils are great, 
‘We may not be proud. Who knows whether, 
‘6 ‘uated as slaveholders are, we would not yield 
’ ue same influences ? 
‘Our difficulties are very great; not to make al- 
™ “nce for these would be unjust. Nothing short 
~ tristion faith can triumph over them. But 
a will work miracles. Has it not, in spite of 
1 Ything, already secured the abolition of Eng- 
~< slavery? Vietory with you will be much 
“ rs ap it will also be much more illustri- 
“ee — in your power to render to the cause 
te —— to the cause of Protestantism, the 
Sal service they have received for ages. 
© us, we feel for you, for your honor, for 
iene a a Christian jealousy. Your trials 
We ». me 2 and your success will be our success. 
ai ) Bee You great and honored. When 
reepect and admiration once command- 
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“ BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Ghe Independent, 


Tue following persons are engaged as speciel 
contributors to the columns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. Gzones B. Cuws- 


_ Yer, D.D., (C.,) Rev. Heway Wanp Bascwna, (4, 
| and Mrs. Hanamr Berouea Stows, (H. B. S.) 


from different sections of the Union; from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 


Land, have been engaged te write for the eolumns 
of THIS JOURNAL. 











ed by the United States daily on the decrease ; 
when we see their enemies lift up their heads, 
and joyfully point to the rock upon which, in 
their opinion, America will wreck its fortunes, 


we are seized with bitter grief. And what! 
shall so much of true liberty, so many noble ex- 
amples, s© many generous purposes, so many 
Christian deeds, disappear behind one monstrous 
scandal—the plans for the triumph of American 
Slavery? 

Scandal is the word! Our age, you may rest as- 
sured, will not bear with it. One can easily un- 
derstand that states in which Slavery already exists 
cannot rid themselves of it in a day ; but to spread 
the leprosy into other territories ; systematically to 
plan the extension of the disease ; to take the slavery 
of adjacent countries under one’s protection ; to af- 
firm that the abolition of slavery in Cuba would be 
equivalent to a declaration of war,—this is what 
no human conscience can reconcile itself to; this 
is what should be stigmatized without mercy! 

To persist in this line of conduct would be to 
rush into ruin, to give a legitimate subject for tri- 
umph to whoever envies and deplores the gigantic 
prosperity of the United States, to whoever seeks 
for a pretext that will enable him to represent the 
advances of their liberal and Protestant flag as a 
public misfortune. 

You do not wish to give the enemies of the Gos- 
pel, the enemies of liberty, so sad a reason for re- 
joicing. You do not wish to grieve the Spirit of the 
Lord, nor abuse His forbearance. 

God is aware of all the obstacles that liein your 
path. He will not require of you more than you 
can do. Whatever He shall ask of you, He will 
give you strength to accomplish. 

That the Christians of America should differ 
about the means, the time, and many other ques- 
tions, nothing can be more warrantable. It is nat- 
ural that those who are acquainted with all the 
difficulties of the ease; who are involved in 
the question themselves, their families, and their 
property ;—that those who are called upon to make 
sacrifices, and who also can best judge of the dan- 
gers, should be very cautious, and slow to decide. 
Upon this one point alone do we entreat you to be 
unanimous—the desire to bring about the abolition 
of slavery, the inflexible resolution not to permit its 
extension. 

It is to your Christian feelings that we appeal. 
We wish neither to provoke nor foment revolt. 
God forbid! This would be disregarding the spirit 
of the Gospel, that spirit which at the same time 
teaches the slaves obedience and the masters just- 
ice ; that spirit which is gentleness and strength, 
perseverance and charity. God is witness that we 
love both masters and slaves. We desire the true 
welfare of both. We know that slavery is a ter- 
rible evil for both. When hearts shall be gained 
over we will rest satisfied. Great evangelical 
revolutions proceed from within outward; they 
move first upon the conscience; they convert souls 
in order to transform societies. 

And now, brethren, will it be in vain that we 
have opened our hearts to you?’ God knows. He 
knews also that it is from the very inmost recesses 
of our conscience. that this universal cry goes forth 
which now reaches you. 

Doubly united to you as Christians and as 
Frenchmen, can we err in sending you this utter- 

ance, whose sincerity you cannot suspect? Have 
we presumed too far in believing that this unan- 
imous appeal from sister churches would not in 
vain be cast into the scales where the destiny of 
American Christianity is now being weighed ? 

May the spirit of the God of Truth and of Love 
be with you in this fearful crisis, and rest upon 

you, your churches, and your country ! 

Your AFFecTIONATE Bretruren in Jesus Curist. 

June 1, 1857. 

[ Here follow the signatures. } 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
PRESIDENT. 








Tue newspapers have had much to say, of late, 
about “ The New Haven Memorial,” as it is call- 
ed, and the President’s reply. We have not copied 
those documents heretofore, because we could not 
copy them without comment, and we did not 
choose to forestall the answer which we under- 
stood to be forthcoming. That answer has ap- 
peared, and has already received, as it deserves, 
a most extensive circulation. President Buchan- 
an’s letter, considered as a “ sign of the times,” is 
an important document. It leaves no room to 
doubt the nefarious character of that conspiracy 
against the old landmarks of liberty, and the wel- 
fare of the Union, which made its first exhibition 
in the Nebraska bill, and which is using the pres- 
ent Federal administration, as it used the last, 
to “conquer” the inhabitants of Kansas, and to 
govern them by the right of conquest. It inti- 
mates, too clearly to be misunderstood, what is to 
be the next stage in the progress of that conspiracy 
—what decision the Supreme Court is to give next 
winter in “the Lemmon case.” The authors and 
signers of that Memorial have done an unexpected 
service to the country—unexpected, we dare say, 
in their own thoughts. 

As asubstitute for comments of our own on the 
President’s letter, we may be allowed to lay be- 
fore our readers the following paper, which has 
been in our hands for two or three weeks past. 
It was prepared by one of the memorialists simul- 
taneously with the appearance of the President's 
letter, but was reserved that time might be given 
for the preparation of that more formal and argu- 
meutative answer which has now been given to 
the public, and which cannot but be conclusive 
with every mind that owns the force of argument. 


To the People of the United States. 

The Preeident of the United States has seen fit to 
publish our memorial to him, and the reply with which 
he has unexpectedly honored us. We may, therefore, 
without any impropriety, commend the foregoing 
papers to the people of our own state and of all the 
states, inviting their thoughtful attention to the state- 
ments of our memorial, and to the arguments with 
which the President defends the employment of the 
standing army for the subjugation of our fellow-citi- 
zens in Kansas. 

The cardinal fact referred to in our memorial has 
been ascertained by the Grand Inquest of the Union. 
While the President avoids all recognition of that fact, 
he is too well informed, and too scrupulous to deny, 
that the pretended “ Laws of Kansas,” additional to 
the laws enacted by Congress, are the work of an iatru- 
sive body which the inhabitants of Kansas did not 
elect, and which represented neither their interests nor 
their will. Every citizen, intelligent enough to read 
this correspondence, knows, and can see, that the 
President has not denied the fact that those laws, so 
called, had their origin, not in that right of self-govern- 
ment which the joint sovereignty of the states, as re- 











presented in Congress, had guaranteed to the inhabi 


| tants of Kansas, but in an armed invasion of the terri- 
tory by banditti from a neighboring state. 

Nor does the President deny that to the validity of 
any laws in Kansas other than the laws of the United 


States, the consent of the inhabitants of Kansas is es- 
sential. Such a denial on his part would have been 
a denial of the first principle of all our political insti- 
tutions, and would have branded with fraud and false- 
hood the solemn guarantee of the right of self-govern- 
ment under which citizens of all the states were invited 
to become inhabitants of that territory. 

Nor yet does the reply which we have received in- 
form us, even by implication, that the inhabitants of 
Kansas have yielded their consent or their submission 
to the Jaws in question. On the contrary, it gives un- 
mistakable evidence that as a community they have 
never even passively consented to those laws. War 
now lowers in Kansas over a people among whom a 
single unarmed marshal or deputy can execute United 
States’ law without resistanee. Why is this, but be- 
cause those pretended “ Laws of Kansas” have never 
had the force which laws acquire from the consent or 
the obedience of the people’ There is no question 
there about obeying Federal Jaws or Federal officers, 
but is that a government de facto, against which the 
inhabitants have never ceased to protest, even to the 
extent, as the President says, of refusing to vote un- 
der it, or to be enrolled in its census? The attitude of 
the settlers in Kansas is known of all men. Toward 
Federal laws and officers their attitude is submission 
even under gross maladministration ; but toward laws 
and officers professing to derive authority from that in- 
trusive and pretended legislature, it is non-recognitien 
and defiance. How can the President deem it neces- 
sary to draw a cordon of troops around a “ Convention” 
purporting to be legitimately elected by the people, if 
if he does not believe that though there is no demon- 
stration against it other than contempt, the real major 
ity might sweep it away by a breath or a look! 

The allegations, then, of our memorial to the Presi- 
dent of the United States remain unchallenged. It is 
the fandamental principle of our political institutions, 
“that the people shall make their own laws and elect 
their own rulers ;”—a principle which was conceded 
and guaranteed to the inhabitants of Kansas, and 
which, there as everywhere else, is, under God, 
the ultimate security for all that is sacred or pre- 
cious in personal liberty. Jt ts a fact testified and pro- 
claimed by Governor Walker, and re-affirmed by the 
President, that the President “is employing an army 
in Kansas, one purpose of which is to force the people 
of Kansas to obey” the pretended laws of the so-called 
“ Territorial Legislature.” It is a fact, as well known 
to history as the partition of Poland or the Norman con- 
quest of England, that those pretended laws which are 
to be imposed by a Federal army on the inhabitants of 
Kansas, are “laws not their own nor of the United 
States.” Itis a fact which the President incorporates 
into the vindication of the policy proclaimed in his 
name by his procurator, that those laws have not been 
even passively accepted by the inhabitants of Kansas, 
and cannot be carried into offect without the aid of an 
imperial military power. 

In the presence of these facts, what becomes of the 

plea by which the President seeks to justify his policy ! 
Would he have us believe that words are more than 
things, and that the outraged and desecrated forms of 
a territorial election and a territorial Legislature are a 
valid substitute for the reality! Would he have free- 
men believe that any implication in an Act of Congress 
can give life and validity to pretended laws that are 
notoriously nothing else than the offspring of fraud and 
violence? Does he dream that the hereditary prejudice 
of Americans against government by armies has died 
out; and that the men whose fathers drove King 
George’s troops from Boston have quite forgotten the 
difference between a standing army and the posse com- 
itatus? Does the statesmanship now at the head of our 
Federal affairs maintain that Congress would have pow- 
er to legalize and establish in Connecticut any pre- 
tended legislature which a sudden invasion from New 
York might have imposed upon us, by getting 
possession of the ballot- boxes and writing regular cer- 
tificates of eleetion with the point of the sword! Has 
it become an axiom of democracy, of state rights, and 
of popular sovereignty, that in such a case the Presi- 
dent’s oath ef office would bind him to employ the 
standing army in war upon the people of Connecticut, 
and so to obtain their coerced obedience to “ pretended 
acts of legislation '” 

Our memorial made no allusion to slavery in Kansas 
or elsewhere. On that subject the President is gratu- 
itously explicit. He tells us plainly that slavery, which 
the framers of our Federal Constitution would not even 
name in an instrument which they hoped would be im- 
mortal, is, by virtue of that instrument, a national in- 
stitution. As if he were ignorant of “the plainest 
and most palpable historical facts,” he assures us that 
the instrument which was carefully framed to exclude 
not only the word slave, but every implication of the 
idea of ahuman chattel, recognizes slaves as ‘“ proper- 
ty,” to be carried like other merchandise, whithersoever 
the owner may choose to convey it. He intimates, in 
no doubtful terms, that the known and incurable antip- 
atky of millions of his fellow citizens to the institution 
of slavery, and especially to its extension over territo- 
ries not heretofore polluted by its presence, is an “ ex- 
isting sectional agitation,” “ productive of much evil and 
no good,” “ which, if it could succeed in attaining its 
object, would ruin the slave as well as his master.” 
He would have us employ our influence in the vain 
attempt to allay the natural repugnance of freemen 
against organized injustice, and to suppress the sympa- 
thy of all Christian souls with that divine Redeemer 
whose Gospel is “ liberty to the captives.” We have 
our own thoughts about slavery, but we did not obtrude 
them on the President. Even the question of slavery 
in Kansas dwindles and is overshadowed by the side of 
that portentous fact which was the occasion of our 
memorial. 

The Pyesident has chosen to convert our private com- 
munication into a public protest. So let it stand,—our 
solemn remonstrance, in the name of patriotism, against 
a precedent which tends to the destruction of political 
and personal liberty. We thank the President for having 
given us, in response to our humble memorial, this pub- 
lic and conspicuous opportunity of putting upon record 
eur remonstrance against the first attempt (first in the 
history of our government) to impose upon a reluctant 
people, by the artillery and bayonets of a standing 
army, “laws which they never made, and rulers they 
never elected.” May God protect the Union, and the 
states, against the natural consequences of such a pre- 
cedent ! 
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New York AssociaTion.—The annual meeting 
of the General Association of this State was held 
last week at Poughkeepsie. Our report of its pro- 
ceedings is crowded over into next week. The 
meeting was in all respects pleasant, harmonious, 
and profitable. The opening sermon, by Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards of Rochester, was an able and 
timely discourse upon the present duties and 
wants of Congregationalism, especially in this 
state. Will not our good friends at Rochester 
publish a large edition of this sermon and mail a 
copy to every minister in New England? They 
could not render a better service to the Congrega- 
tional churches of this state or to sister churches 
in the New England states. The rare common 
sense and the rarer spiritual wisdom of Dr. Justin 
Edwards seemed admirably reproduced in this ser- 
mon of hisson. By the way, how happens it that 





—— ee — 





the biography of Dr. Edwards, published by the 
Tract Society, makes no mention of his strong de- 
votion to Congregational principles, while the bi- 
ography of Dr. Milnor contains whole naves of his 


pleas for Episcopacy ? 

The claims of the American Congregational 
Union were presented to the Association by the 
Secretary, Rev. I. P. Langworthy, in a telling 
speech, which we should be glad to have repro- 
duced in every Congregational church in the coun- 
try. Mr. Langworthy has a noble theme, and he 
handles it with excellent effect. We were glad to 
learn that the plans of the Union for aiding feeble 
churches to erect houses of worship meet with a 
cordial response from the strong churches of New 
England. 

We are requested to remind the Association of 
New York afd Brooklyn of their meeting next 
week at Chester, N. J. To reach the meeting in 
season, they must take the car-boat, foot of Cort- 
landt street, on Tuesday morning at 8.30. Tickets 
to Morristown. 





-e 


“SCRIPTURAL DUTIES OF MASTERS.” 
BISHOP MEADE. DR. SMYTH. 





We have succeeded in obtaining a copy of that 
“treatise on the Duties of Masters” which was 
already in print at the Tract House, and ready for 
publication, when the new policy of which it was 
to be a specimen was unanimously resolved on at 
the last annual meeting of the Society. Had the 
work been, as we suppose, a ¢ract of not more than 
fifty pages, it would have been given to our read- 
ers, entire, in these columns. But instead of being 
a tract itis a volume of one hundred and twenty- 
five pages. We must therefore content ourselves, 
at present, with a general statement of what the 
volume contains. The act of the Executive Com- 
mittee in suppressing this book when it was ready 
to be issued, has given to it an importance and sig- 
nificance even greater than it would have had if 
all the machinery of the Society had been employ- 
ed to give it circulation. 

The general title-page of the compilation before 
us is as follows: 

“Scriptura, Dutizs or Masters—Comprising 
A Pastoral Address of the Rt. Rev. William 
Meade, D.D., of Virginia; A Sermon of the Rev. 
John C. Young, D.D., of Kentucky ; and Brief Se- 
lections from publications of the Rev. Drs. John 
B. Adger, C. C. Jones, James W. Alexander, and 
Rev. A. T. Holmes, and a Notice from Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Smyth. American Tract Society, 150 
Nassau street, New York.” 

Surely, there is nothing in such a title-page to 
alarm the South. Surely, if the book itself corre- 
sponds with this description of it, there is no dan- 
ger in it—nothing incendiary, nothing radical, 
nothing that can be suspected of “ Abolitionism.” 
These names are surely a sufficient pledge that in 
all the volume there is no statement or sentiment 
which can be otherwise than acceptable to “ evan- 
gelical Christians” in the Southern states. If any 
of the people who, in those states, “ profess and 
call themselves Christians,” are afraid of the fa- 
naticism of Bishop Meade and of these other Doc- 
tors, surely their Christianity is something less 
than “evangelical.” 

* Turning over one leaf, we come to another title- 

page, which introduces the first article or tract of 
the compilation. Every word of this separate 
title-page certifies distinctly that there is no fire- 
brand in this portion of the volume. Read and 
judge. “ Pastoral Letter of the Right Reverend 
William Meade, Assistant Bishop of Virginia, to 
the ministers, members, and friends of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the diocese of Virginia. 
On the duty of affording religious instruction to 
those in bondage. Delivered in the year 1834. 
Reprinted by the convocation of central Virginia 
in 1853.” 

The Right Reverand William Meade is now an 
old man, venerable in a truly apostolic sanctity, 
but twenty-three years ago he had net passed out 
ofhis hale and vigorous prime. He is wholly a 
Virginian, born when Virginia had not “ lest the 
breed of noble bloods,” and worthy to feel that the 
great names of Washington and Marshall are 
“compatriot with his own.’”’ His hereditary po- 
sition and family connections add to his strength 
and influence in the Old Dominion. The dog 
who would wag his tongue against Bishop Méade 
in Virginia, is base enough to defile the grave of 
Washington. This man isa“ Bishop.” Southern 
bishops are not known as fanatics or as agitators. 
When he wrote this pastoral letter, he was an “Assis- 
tant Bishop.” Had he been inelined to do anything 
rashly, a natural respect for his senior or superi- 
or would have restrained him. This tract is not 
his merely private and personal judgment on 
the subject of which it treats; nor is it an 
ordinary essay addressed to the promiscuous 
public. It is an official utterance—a solemn “ pas- 
toral letter,” addressed to the “ministers, mem- 
bers, and friends of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the diocese of Virginia.” All ‘this is 
redolent of conservatism and “ repose,” the best 
guarantee against everything that could agitate or 
alarm the most timid sort of Christians. The sub- 
ject discussed is not slavery, nor emancipation, 
nor “communion with slaveholders,’’ but only 
“the duty of affording religious instruction to 
those in bondage.’”’ And finally, this pastoral 
letter, “ delivered in 1834,” was so far from being 
an incendiary document that it was “reprinted 
by the [Episcopal] convocation of Central Virginia 
in 1853.” 

Times have changed since 1834, and men have 
changed, and Southern Christianity itself has 
cbanged in part, but here, in this last date of 1853, 
we have a recent and unequivecal certificate of 
approbation from a Southern religious body of the 
highest evangelical character. 

Proceeding from the title-page to the pastoral 
itself, we find at the beginning a significant fact. 
In 1834, Dr. Meade, acting as the Assistant Bish- 
op, attended a Diocesan Convention in the city of 
Richmond, and addressed that body “on the great 
efficacy of God’s word as preached by his minis- 
ters.” By a subsequent vote of the Convention 
he was requested, as he says, “to address a pas- 
toral letter to the churches on one important and 
interesting topic, which was briefly though ear- 
nestly pressed in the discourse referred to.” In 
compliance with that public request, the letter now 
before us was written and published. “ Surely,” 
says the excellent Bishop, “ it was the good Spirit 
of Him who has told us to ‘give unto our ser- 
vants that whichis just and equal,’ which put it 
into my heart to propose this subject, and which 
opened the hearts of those who heard it to desire 
that, for their benefit and the benefit of others, I 
should discourse further about it. It is the same 
Spirit which is everywhere leading the humane 
and pious to consider what can be done for the 











The truly liberal as well as Christian feeling of 
this last sentence might well soothe and shame 
the violence with which some Northern men ex- 


press thelr geal against all Southern efforts to 
evangelize the es . 

The good Bishop is “ well aware of the caution 
and prudence with which” every subject of this 
nature “should be approached and handled,’’ but 
he volunteers no defense of the institution of slave- 
ry ; hesays nothing about the wickedness and in- 
fidelity of “ Abolitionism,” the great bugbear of 
so many Southern Christians ; he comes at once to 
his subject in the best temper, cool and calm, but 
loving and earnest. He expresses a cordial sym- 
pathy with the scheme of African colonization, but 
he confesses his fear that “ there those who in their 
zeal for this philanthropic and magnificent scheme, 
forget that there are other and most important du- 
ties required by Almighty Ged, and which must be 
performed at once, or else the opportunity is lost 
for ever.”, He has his fears also that there are 
many in Virginia “who are prone to indulge in 
fruitless lamentations over the condition of these 
our unfortunate fellow beings, and in heavy con- 
demnations of our forefathers’ folly in bringing this 
evil upon us, and in magnanimous wishes that all 
were free and happy in the land which heaven 
seems to have designed them, while they will not 
take the least trouble to prepare their never-dying 
souls for a better country than can be found on 
this earth.” He does not speak as if the religious 
instruction of slaves were the exclusive duty or 
prerogative of masters, but his object is “ tourge up- 
on all whom it may concern, whether masters or mis- 
tresses, ministers of religion or private Christians, 
the duty of attending to the religious instruction 
of those who are held in bondage among us.” 
The leading topics under which the general sub- 
ject is discussed are these : 

I. Considerations which urge te this duty. 

II. Objections usually brought forward in excuse 
for the neglect of it. 

Ill. The inquiry, On whom does this duty of 
Christian charity devolve ? 

IV. The inquiry, How shall this duty be per- 
formed ? 

V. Encouragement to enter zealously on this 
laber of love. 

Under the First topic, the author speaks of that 
“wise and gracious Providence” under which 
slaves were breught hither from Africa and sold 
into bondage, and have increased and multiplied 
till now they are numbered by millions. He does 
not use this argument, as some men use it, to make 
it an apology for slavery—or as if Joseph’s breth- 
ren were justifiable in selling him because “ God 
meant it for good.” He reasons in a very differen 
spirit. 

“Ts not God, who permitted it, able to bring 
some good out of all this evil, and make even the 
crimes and misfortunes of men minister to his 
glory, and be the channels of his mercy? Can 
faith find no way of turning even this great 
calamity to good? Is it to be all evil, in the past, 
the present, the future, to themselves, to the land 
whence they came, and that unto which they have 
come? Were they only sent hither to labor and | 
toil for us, to lay waste our lands, to provoke our 
passions, and yet to receive no good themselves, 
and send back no blessing to their injured coun- 
try? There is a pleasing consolation in the thought 
that notwithstanding much of evil in their pre- 
sent condition, great spiritual good may result to 
their unhappy race through the knowledge of a 
Redeemer. But this must be done through the 
instrumentality of man, and it becomes us as 
Christians to inquire how far we are concurring 
with the designs of Providence, and seeking to 
promote this most desirable object. We are either 
in a spirit of faith and holy love doing this, or we 
have inherited and are acting upon the sordid and 
covetous spirit of our forefathers, who sought only 
their own profit and pleasure in transporting their 
fellow-creatures to these shores.” 

Another consideration by which the Bishop 
urges this duty, is that God in His word has ex- 
pressed His will concerning it too clearly to be 
misunderstood. This argument is forcibly pre- 
sented, with quotations from the Scriptures of both 
Testaments. He speaks also of the entire depend- 
ence of the enslaved upon the more favored classes 
in society, and makes that the basis of a most im- 
pressive appeal to pity and to conscience. And 
the argument for the duty in question is concluded 
by pointing out the inconsistency between zeal for 
the conversion of the world and apathy toward the 
religious welfare of the poor and the enslaved at 
home. He asks, “Can we wonder that an enemy 

should say, Is this fair, lovely, and of good report, 
to take the proceeds of the toil of the slave to send 
the light of truth to the Hindoo, the Hottentot, and 
the South Sea Islander, and leave him in dark- 
ness ?” 

Of opsecTions against this duty, the author men- 
tionsonly two. These are, first, the objection that 
the religious instruction of slaves is unsafe, be 
cause it makes them discontented and restless ; and, 
secondly, the objection that the work is difficult 
and cannot be successfully attempted. Such ob- 
jections are easily disposed of in an argument with 
Christian men. 

Under the ruirp topic, the Bishop addresses him- 
self to two classes on whom the duty more espe- 
cially devolves,—first, ministers of the Gospel, and 
secondly, “the owners of slaves.” To these last 
he says, “ Could we adopt the belief that to ren- 
der them the service for which we plead is imprac- 
ticable, then must we also of necessity embrace 
the doctrine of the most extravagrant abolitionist, 
and conclude that the relation of master and slave 
is, under all circumstances, and even for a mo- 
men}, absolutely unlawful, and ought at all haz- 
ards to be immediately annihilated.” 

In answer to the question which constitutes the 
FOURTH topic, some plain suggestions are offered— 





clergymen can do in their respective charges, and 
what masters and mistresses can do for the ser- 
vants under their immediate care. 

The pastoral letter is brought to an impressive 


MENTS,—first, “ that such an effort (simultaneously 
and zealously undertaken) must be acceptable to 
the God and Father of us all, and must bring down 
His blessing,”—and secondly, the success which 
has attended similar though limited efforts else- 
where. 

Such is the outline of Bishop Meade’s pastoral 
letter, as we find it in the little volume before us. 
How is it possible that any “evangelical Chris- 
tian” in the slaveholding states can object to the 
publication and distribution of that tract? On 
what conceivable grounds of “ evangelical Chris- 
tianity” could an objection stand? Who are the 
objectors? What are their objections ? 

President Young's sermon and the other con- 
tents of the volume before us remain to be 
described. These, however, must be re- 





real benefit of thie class of our fellow beings.” 


served for another opportunity. We cannot do 


———————— . 


‘ustice to them now; nor can we now discuss the 
questions which the suppression of this volume by 
what a contemporary felicitously calls “ The Traet 
Management,’ must waken in the public mind. 
One more quotation may be allowed to-day. It is 
the “ Notice from Rev. Dr. Thomas Smyth,” placed 
most appropriately at the close of the compilation. 
The author is well known as one of the mest 
learned and eminent ministers of the Old Scheol 
Presbyterian body, connected by marriage with one 
of the wealthy and influential families of his 
adopted state. 


“ The Rev. Tuomas Smytn, D.D., of Charleston, 
South Carolina, says of this volume : 

“The subject is one of primary and universal 
interest to all evangelical Christians of every de- 
nomination, and in all parts of our country, North, 
South, East and West. 

“The principles involved are those in which all 
evangelical Christians agree, and are essentially 
applicable to all masters im whatever circumstan- 
ces they hold that relation to those dependent upon 
them. 

“The American Tract Society is as much a 
Southern as a Northern association, and as much 
Eastern and Western as Southern. It knows in fact 
no geographical or politic&l distinction, nor does it 
publish or promulgate works on any subject geo- 
graphically or politically considered. It was orig- 
inated, and has ever been sustained, by evangelical 
Christians for evangelical purposes, irrespective ef 
country, government, or denomination. 

“The subject of this little volume is one in 
which Christians at the South are deeply interest- 
ed and vitally coneerned. Thetreatises comprised 
in it are the productions of prominent divines in 
their different denominations, and in accordance 
with many similar expositions of the duty of mas- 
ters published in the South and South-west, and it 
is hoped it may be blessed in combining the senti- 
ment and influence of Southern Christians, and 
furthering among them the interests of pure and 
undefiled religion.” 





LETTER FROM HON. T. FRELINGHU YSEN. 





Tue following communication, written by the late 
President of the American Board, since the annual 
meeting, explains itself. 

To the Secretaries and Prudential Committee of the 

A. B.C. 3. Et. 

Dear Breturen :—In our interesting interviews at 
Providence, I suggested that the matter of a farewell 
speech I could better arrange by letter ; that the sepa- 
ration involved to me so much of feeling, that I could 
not well intrust it to a public occasion. When our 
several Christian denominations, the Congregational, 
Old and New School Presbyterian, and the Protestant 
Reformed Dutch, all labored in love together on be- 
nighted and heathen fields, it struck me as a beautiful 
type of our blessed Master’s religion, in its aspects to- 
ward these lands of darkness. The heathen saw that, 
indeed, the followers of Christ were “ one;” one in 
profession, in principle, and in action; that they who 
thought alike, could and did work together. But it 
seems that this good time is yet to wait. I believe that 
we shall hail this blessed temper in universal prevalence, 
when the salvation of our fellow-men shall so fill our 
anxieties and our prayers, so shape our plans and 
quicken all our endeavors, that Christians will have 
time only to rejoice that in se many things they agree, 
and will want time and heart to detect and expose the 
few unessential things in which they may differ. For 
this heavenly union, let us, dear brethren, pray and 
labor. 

In parting from you, I feel as a child parting from a 
venerated and beloved mother. Like a mother you have 
cherished us, when we were few and feeble. You took 
us under the wings of your care, and linked our inter- 
ests together. We thank you for all your kindness. 
We thank God for the precious seasons of Christian 
privilege that we have enjoyed together. We have 
have often gone up to the heights of Zion, and looked 
down upon this dark world, and traced the footsteps of 
our wonder-working God and Redeemer. And from 
these “heavenly places” we have together hailed the 
first streaks of the morning, the sure tokens of that 
coming glory which the Sun of Righteousness shall 
shed upon this benighted and sin-stricken world. 
These hallowed seasons will be for grateful thanksgiv- 
ing in that blessed world, where partings never grieve, 
and the past shall be recalled only to augment the 
pleasures of a sanctified memory. 

As the American Board was the first Christian As- 





full of Christian common sense—to show what | 


- sociation to which, in my youth, I found it a privilege 
to give, so it shall continue to receive the yearly con- 
tributions of a very humble store, as God shall prosper 
me. 

With affectionate regards, dear brethren, very sin- 
cerely your friend and brother, in the best of bonds. 
go. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


“PLYMOUTH CHURCH.” 








Tue name of Plymouth, dear to every descendent of 
the Pilgrims, is coming into notice as a distinctive 
name for Congregational churches in different parts of 
the country. A friend, who is curious in such matters, 
sends us the following list of churches having that 
name, and in the order, we believe, in which they were 
established : 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New York. 
Plymouth Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Plymouth Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Plymouth Church, Rochester, New York. 
Piymouth Church, Adrian, Michigan. 
Plymouth Church, Chelsea, Mass. 
Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Piymouth Church, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Plymouth Church. Indianapolis, Indiana. 

If there are others we should be glad to know them. 





The Rallways and the Malls—The great Post- 
Office Reform inaugurated in England in 1839 by Mr. 
Rowland Hill, has at length reached a point which we 
have long foreseen as inevitable, when it has become 
necessary for the Government to cut the knot of ob- 
struction created by the narrow views and selfishness 
of railroad directions. The improved mails have be- 
come so popular, and their speed and regularity are so 
vitally necessary tothe public convenience, that the 
Post-Office is compelled to assume the right of con- 
trolling the movements of railway trains to any extent 
that may be necessary for expediting the mails. Thus 
this great interest of peace and prosperity asserts the 
same right of control and pre-eminence which has 
always been conceded to the exigencies of war—the 
right of making inferior interests bend or give way to 
its necessities. 

We have not seen the late act in its details, but from 
what we gather of its substance by the English news- 











S | papers, its leading provisions seem to be to this effect, 
close by the presentation of two great ENcouRAGE- | 


viz. It gives the Post-Office the right to send mails by 
| any train, paying therefor at a rate fixed by equitable 
arbitration, and to require the highest regular speed 
to be continued with the mails for a just compensation. 
It further authorizes the Post-Office to demand and es- 
tablish, whenever necessary, exclusive trains for the 
mails, so as to avoid the delays caused by heavy pas- 
senger trains—of course to be fairly paid for. It then 
authorizes the sending of mails by any ordinary trains, 
| paying freight therefor at the rate of three farthings 
| per mile per cent. of average weight, a guard to ac- 
company the mail, or at an arbitrated compensation if 
sent without a guard. Also, that such ordinary train 








shall not be altered or withdrawn without giving seven 
days’ notice. All these provisions are clearly within 
the ordinary scope of legislation, are needful to the 
success of a really improved postal system, and contain 
ample guaranties for the rights of railways. When 
shall we be so far advanced as to require similar pro 
visions? 





















































































































































































































